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REVIEWS 



ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL COMPOSITION 

Composition in the grades is the subject, presented with pleasing 
vigor and definiteness, in Dr. Klapper's The Teaching of English. 1 The 
book is worthy of high commendation, first of all, for its fresh and 
unconventional development of this basic idea: "Composition is an art, 
and, like all art, is conceived in the spirit of play and is designed to give 
intense pleasure. The composition of the classroom must be as attract- 
ive as any other art and as natural as play." This the author works 
out through the presentation of many stimulating assignment sugges- 
tions — subjects with action and letters in particular — and of really 
living ways of handling these (pp. 16, 44-60, 145-67). 

Closely second to this value of the book is the method it suggests 
for directing children's organization of their ideas and overcoming their 
expressional limitations. The prevision technique worked out (chap, v) 
is clear and helpful; however, as in most grade-school language-work, 
the children are evidently permitted to write or speak on subjects, like 
"The Circus," so broad that they can hardly be developed within normal 
limits with full and live detail. Using phases of subjects like this, 
Professor Baker pointed out (The Teaching of English, by Carpenter, 
Baker, and Scott, p. 126), has more certain values. It is unfortunate, 
too, that there is here prescribed the conventional formula for descrip- 
tions: "1, general impression" through to "5, lasting impression, 'It was 
one of those haunts of Nature where peace and contentment reign'" 
(p. 100). This runs squarely counter to the principle of presenting only 
specific sense-impressions in description, which has been handled in 
several recent texts and which, one thinks, ought at least to have had 
a hearing. 

It is Dr. Klapper's discussion of how to combat limitations to expres- 
sion — ungrammatical and awkward speech and writing and paucity of 
vocabulary — that should be particularly fruitful of good results. He 
not only attacks heartily many bad traditions in elementary-school work; 
for example: stupid subjects and sterile models, over-conscientious cor- 
rections like "Answer in a full sentence"; and "close-fitting petty 

1 New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1915. 
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questions," but he develops in considerable detail, to replace the common 
"making them all pass before the class in a happy merry-go-round while 
we apply the feather duster to each," a constructive, organized method 
of really getting rid of errors and the like troubles (pp. 31-35, 199). 
The idea is, of course, not new, but it has never, so far as I know, been 
so admirably and fully presented. The author gives, too, a useful review 
of word-study as a means of overcoming paucity of vocabulary, and 
chapters on memorizing, dictation, spelling, and grammar. 

As to correction of written work, the author's chief point is that 
no mark whatever should be made on the pupils' papers, but the typical 
errors should be used each time as material for class study and after- 
ward be corrected by each pupil. The correction and criticism of 
individual difficulties he would make a matter for conference, revision 
by other pupils, and the like (pp. 119-29, 202-3). This supplements 
interestingly the ideas in "A Revolt and Its Consequences" in the 
English Journal last November. Whether everything in the nature of 
comment, even specific commendation, should be so decidedly barred 
may perhaps be open to further investigation. In any case, like most 
of us nowadays, Dr. Klapper would evidently go far to end the distress- 
ing "reign of red ink." 

From time to time, as happens inevitably to all of us who teach the 
subject, the author's thorough attention to expressional technique seems 
to fall foul of his original thesis that composition must be spontaneous 
art expression. For instance, in speaking of informal class conversa- 
tions (p. 12), he says: "Take only the surface facts, talk about the topic 
rather than on the topic, if the children are happier in this development." 
On the next page, he remarks without further explanation: "The theme 
must be unfolded with due regard to rational sequence of ideas." His 
suggested treatment of examples of good expression — called models — is 
simply an excellent account — carefully guarded from the danger of 
slavishness — of the commonly urged method of imitation. Yet it, too, 
appears unavoidably to involve the same contradiction. "Every com- 
position," says the author, "is to be a personal expression by the pupils." 
Yet he elsewhere insists that both imitation of the methods and use of 
the words and expressions studied in literature-for-models be required 
in children's subsequent work. No one, of course, can overstate the 
importance of thorough study of matter well expressed, whether from 
"reputed literary sources" or not. On the other hand, if personal 
expression means anything at all, it means a vigorous and individual 
attack on every problem presented, by every pupil, spurred on and helped 
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by all available means, through suggestions by classmates or teacher or 
any writer who has been interested in a similar problem. Later, of 
course, if this process is to be of any value, it is essential that there be 
sorting out of the methods tried through hearty and positive class criti- 
cism. But is it possible to secure these important benefits of personal 
expression through the assignment of only one method of meeting a 
given problem ? 

Dr. Klapper's book is the best contribution I have yet seen to the 
problem of language-work in the elementary school. It says a number 
of things that cannot be said and emphasized too often, and it makes 
them admirably concrete and usable. It should be known and studied 
by all grade- and high-school teachers, and by everyone engaged in pre- 
paring such teachers or in supervising their work. 

S. L. 
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